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**** SOWETO ANNIVERSARY (cont. from page 13) 

Other strikes have hit a Cape Town clothing 
factory and meat packing plants. And the strikers 

tipo I/™ su ?P ort ^ rom the surrounding communi- 
ties and boycotting students. In townships outside 
Cape Town, even butcher shops joined a consumer 
boycott against red meat. Boycotting "colored" 
students raised funds for the strikers and also 
invaded white suburban supermarkets, overturning 
meat coolers and jamming checkout counters with 
dozens of loaded shopping earts. 

f-anr M ea " Wh ^i* 3S A f rican National Congress mili- 
tant Mavis Nhlapo pointed out in an interview with 

M . ri , ca magazine, recent strikes have demon- 
strated a growing unity among Black workers across 
the racial lines drawn by apartheid. 

„„ "°!J ° n ® oc ^ asion »" Nhlapo said, "the employers 

ame and told the African workers to stand on one 
side and the coloured’ workers to stand on the 
other side. The workers replied, ’We are all worker! 

e cannot be divided. We know that we are all fight- 
ing for ^ the same thing so you cannot tell us that 
colored have their union, Africans have theirs."’ 

"There has been a reaffirmation of unity 
(between Africans and ’ coloreds ’ ) , " remarked 
Andrew Lukele, a New York representative of the 
Black Consciousness Movement. "They do see them- 
selves as part of one struggle, building up on 
une 16, 1976. And there are important new aspects 
now, especially that you see more strongly how 
students and workers are working together. Their 
cooperation is more coordinated now, where previously 
it had been more ad hoc.” > y 


PUERTO RICO 


"TO BE A COLONY IS TO BE A DEAD NATION": 

LOLITA LEBRON DISCUSSES PUERTO RICO AND THE FALN 

by Lisa DiCaprio 
Liberation News Service 

CHICAGO (LNS) — Puerto Rican Nationalist 
Lolita Lebron, released last September after serving 
25 years in prison for leading an attack on the U.S. 
Congress, recently completed a nationwide tour of 
the U.S. in support of the FALN (Fuerzas Armadas de 
Liberacion Nacional) , a Puerto Rican armed clandes- 
tine organization. Lebron was in Chicago on May 21, 
where 500 people joined her at a benefit in her 
honor. The next day she visited in prison 10 of the 
11 suspected FALN members arrested in Evanston on 
April 4 and facing charges of weapons possession 
and auto theft. In an interview conducted later 
that day, Lebron explained her support for the 
FALN and for the claim that; those arrested should 
be recognized as prisoners of war in the battle 
for Puerto Rican independence. 

HOW WAS YOUR VISIT THIS AFTERNOON WITH THE 10 
ACTIVISTS IN THE COOK COUNTY JAIL? 

It was a marvelous visit. Yesterday, when 
I met Carlos Torres and the comrades in prison it 
was a great experience. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE IMPACT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE 11 
IN PUERTO RICO? 

The capture of N the 11 has had an impact on the 
consciousness of the nation. As y6u know, may coun- 
try is a colony of the United States and the people 
are not very free to speak, but they have feelings 
about this. Most of the independence parties have 
expressed their support and solidarity with the 
FALN. They have passed resolutions on their behalf 
in their own meetings as well as in meetings of var- 
ious committees in which they participate. Univer- 
sity students and people on the street have ex- 
pressed their admiration for Carlos and his comrades 
of the Fuerzas Armadas de Liberacion Nacional. At 
this moment, we cannot measure of the impact (of 
their arrests) as much as we will be able to later, 
but there is no doubt that it has affected the peop- 
le of Puerto Rico. 

HOW DO YOU SEE THE SIMILARITY BETWEEN YOUR OWN 
ACTION IN 1954 AND OF THE FALN CARRYING OUT ARMED 
ACTIONS WITHIN THE UNITED STATES ITSELF? 

I believe the FALN is a contunuum of the strug- 
gle. They have developed their own strategy and 
we respect it. We believe that one way or another 
it is a part of the struggle for the liberation of 
Puerto Rico because all countries and people strug- 
gling for liberation have the right to use arms 
and this is what we are assuming they believe in. 

I am not going to say any more about arms and weap- 
ons. The FALN are not for me to judge. If I judge 
them it is as the greatest of patriots there have 
ever been in the world. I am proud of them. At 
this moment they represent that form of struggle 


which is the last recourse of the nation in the strug- 
le for the recognition of its sovereignty. 

IN YOUR OWN CASE , YOU DID NOT USE THE PRISONER OF 
WAR DEFENSE IN THE SAME WAY IT IS BEING USED NOW. 

COULD YOU DESCRIBE WHAT YOU BELIEVE TO BE THE 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS DEFENSE? 

The defense of prisoners of war determines that 
these people are not common criminals but heroes, 
patriots of the finest humanity that there has ever 
been on this planet who are to be respected according 
to international law — - according to the United Na- 
tions resolutions that determine that anyone who, in 
one way or another, becomes a prisoner in the struggle 
for the liberation of any nation in the world is sup- 
posed to be liberated from prison and accepted and 
respected as a patriot. This is what I understand 
by the United States resolution on prisoners of war. 

As for me, the magnificent thing is that they (the 
FALN) are soldiers for a country which is in struggle 
against a power such as U.S. imperialism. 

HOW DO YOU SEE THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE STRUGGLE' IN 
THE U.S. , IN PUERTO RICO, AND ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
LEVEL IN THE LAST 25 YEARS SINCE YOUR OWN ARREST IN 
1954? 

I believe the independence movement has devel- 
oped, that it has attained solidarity with the Third 
World and with the socialist nations. As was demon- 
strated at the 2nd International Conference in solid- 
arity with the independence of Puerto Rico which took 
place in November of last year in Mexico, we have 
magnificent support from the international community. 
In this regard we are doing very well. The indepen- 
dence ideal is strong in my country and the movement 
is growing. We have clandestine groups and even the 
party of the PSP sees using the electoral process 
only to demonstrate to the world that there is a 
Marxist-Leninist Party. The fact is that the indepen- 
dence movement in Puerto Rico has grown very much in 
this 25 years or more. Since the October Revolution, 
there have been times when it seemed dormant, but 
today it is a quite militant struggle. 

WHAT TYPE FO WORK HAVE YOU BEEN DOING AROUND THE 
GUBERNATORIAL ELECTIONS? 

Around the gubernatorial elections , I have given 
speeches against these elections. Every time I have 
conducted conferences at the universities and at 
other places, I have expressed my opposition to the 
electoral process as it is against the nationhood of 
Puerto Rico. It is the process of the United States 
in Puerto Rico — to affirm the colony of Puerto Rico 
every four years. It doesn't matter what the campaign 
platform is, it wil^l always serve” to confirm the col- 
onial status of Puerto Rico. 

HOW DO YOU ASSESS THE STRENGTH OF THE DIFFERENT 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN PUERTO RICO, SUCH AS THE 
STATEHOOD PARTY? 

There is no doubt that the Statehood Party does 
have strength. You know, it is a colonial government. 
The Statehood Party is in power now, but in regard 
to the liberation movement in Puerto Rico we are not 
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very concerned. Even if tlje Statehood Party wins the 

« belleve th “ abia - cw e S 

HOW DO YOU SEE THAT? 

US if the Statehood Party wins the^lect' ? nVen ; ent for 
itjm advance the revoLtionar^X "n & 
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.once i? — -ty 
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freedom. The peonle have 8 u ng ln th e struggle for 

„ adi !? “»• 
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A better 
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responsible. It is the American people who have 
elected their government and I believe that there 
are people vhe are fed up with voting for people who 
are traitors to their principles *— who carry out 
policies abroad which are in opposition to the i 
proclaimed principles of' the U.S., who serve to ! 
^maintain a systme of colonialism and neo-colonialism 
all over the|||grld. The time has come for the 
people of thl^hited States' of America. ^You can see 
it. I have grasped the pulse of those ASSfe^can 
citizens who are beginning to understand the libera- 
tion movements throughout the world and to act in 
support of 'them. ■ 

COULD YOB COMMENT ON WHAT YOU SEE AS THEROLE OF 
WOMEN IN THE STRUGGLE FOR PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDENCE? 
IN 1954, YOU LED THE ARMED ATTACK 'ONXONGRESS AND — 
TODAY THERE ^RE A NUMBER OF WOMEN AMONG THOSE WHO 
«ERE ARRESTED . . 

There are 5 women among the 11. This is, a 
great number, isn't it? They^^^e 1 backed by hundreds 
.^ 0 ^ 4 perhaps by thousands in their struggle. They 
fetched Us. We do not want terror and violence, we 
*re victims of terror and violence. Imagine that 
the people of Puerto Rico were to tell the United 
States of America that they will not use arms 
. 4gai : |ft the United States? That would be unbeliev- 
■$£$( 1 . w# shall uses, asms if necessary, we have used 
and 'W® wi 1 1 continue to use them whenever we 
thitfle we should use them against the U.S. 


FOR INDEPENDENCE AND SOCIALISM IN PUERTO RICO? 

Foremost, colonialism and imperialism must dis- 
appear as a system. I believe in socialism. I believe 
in the equality of people, I believe in social justice 
and I am for socialism in Puerto Rico. The indepen- 
dence movement has grown within the context of 
safcidllsm, definitely. 

SO YOU SEE THAT THE ONLY REAL INDEPENDENCE OF PUERTO 
RICO WILL BE ACHIEVED WHEN IT IS SOCIALIST? 

No, we have to tallql about this more. As the 
nationalist that I am, II believe that the Puerto Rican 
nation is a priority. Puerto Rico is a captive 
nation and the priority is independence, to clear 
nway the invaders and to not permit any form of 
intervention in Puerto Rico — from any power. We, 
at the seme time, believe that the people, when 
lifag pjy ed from U.S. domination will establish a sys- 
tem ©I government according to the will of the people. 
We are very sure that this will be socialism, but it 
will be theRepublic ®f Puerto Rico and the socialism 
of Puerto Rico. We are learning from all the currents 
of socialism and Puerto Rico will be a socialist 
s tette , definitely. We are am- ti i evd i ©f being exploited', 
of living under 1 the system of the oppression of man 
by man. We want to eliminate that and we know that 
the course is socialism. 

-30- 


COULD YOU DESCRIBE THE SITUATION IN VIEQUES? 

Yes, as you^now, Puerto Rico is occupied by 
the naval and air forces of the United States of 
America. As in Culebra before, the presence ©f 
the United States naval forces in Vieques is very 
acute. Vieques is a small island. It is a munici- 
pality of the country of Puerto Rico. The U.S. 
military occupies almost all the 'land in Vieques. 

The means of existence ! for the people of Vieques 
is fishing, agriculture and cattlef raising. All 
this has been affected by the U.S. 'naval forces and 
.their maneuvers. The training of the naval, forces 
fin Vieques is constant. Here, the U.S. prepares 
the naval forces that will be sent to attaci any 
place in the world. 

ihe U.S. Navy has created a very bad situation 
for the people of Vieques. Their health is suffer- 
ing, the agriculture is almost destroyed and the 
cattle are almost gone. The Children are in a bad 
psychological state as a result of the noise from 
the bombings . The people of Vieques have risen 
against this. Their struggle is strong. We have 
people in prison and we have a martyr. 

(ANGEL RODRIGUEZ) CRISTOBAL? 

Yes. Rodriguez Cristobal was assassinated in 
a prison of the United States in Tallahassee (Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution). He was killed 
because he represented the movement of liberation. 

He the prisohjbr among the prisoners of Vieques 

who-*st.ated that fie was a soldier in the war for 
liberation, a prisoner of war, and it was soon after 
he said this that he was killed. 

Vieques is a municipality. We d© not want to 
see it as only the case of Vieques. It is the case 
of Puerto Rico, right? And the U.£. Navy's presence 
in Vieques es nfere acute than anywhere else in • 
Puerto Rico-. \ 

HOW DO YOU SEE THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STRUGGLE 

■ ■■■■■■ ■ M l 1 , . a * . — . , — - • I Uu ■ ■■ .. ■ ' ■ • : • . ..... I 
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GROUND CLEARING BEGINS 

FOR PEOPLE’S ALTERNATIVE TO DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 

YORK (LNS) — The Democrats will not be the 
only ones hosting a ccm?eiiti,aa k New York City this 
August* On June 12, a bulldozer began clearing the 
rubble-strewn blocks adjacent to Charlotte Street in 
the South Bronx in preparation for a ’’People’s Con- 
vention and Festival” that will take place on 
August 8-9 o 

The Charlotte Street site marks the very neigh- 
borhood Jimfriy Ch'rter chose to tour in 1977 as a back- 
drop for announcing a new commitment to rebuilding 
America’s crumbling inner citifes. And he pledged 
massive funding to make Charlotte Street itself a 
showcase of urban reconstruction. Three years later, 
however, the project is dead, buried by political 
wrangling. at City Hall and the Carter Administration’s 
election year budget-balancing act. Charlotte Street 
remains the same bombed-out picture of desolation 
that Jimmy Carter saw three years ago. 

’’After 20 years of broken promises to the people 
of the South Bronx, we have just about given up hope of 
the government doing anything meaningful here and hav£ 
asked the people themselves to get involved,” said 
Jose Rivera, director of United Tremont Trades (an 
organization of Hispanic and Black cons tructiQji 
workers) and spokesman for the Coalition fQ 3 ? v 'j|^ Pebble ’ 
Alternative in 1980, the organizers of the evint . 

”It is no accident, of course, that we have 
chosen the eve of the Democratic National Convention 
as the time for our own gath^Cl'hg' here , ” Rivera 
explained* ’’This is our way of sending a message I 
to our political leaders who seem to think that they 
can ignore our needs and not be held . accountable for 
thexr actions o We want to say that there are an 
awful lot of people who aren’t going to stand for 
this any more.” 

The ilbatition is made up of both local and* 
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national Black and Hispanic, anti-nuclear, labor, 
gay and lesbian, and Native American groups. "We are 
tremendously encouraged by the responses we have 
gotten, not only from local groups, but frdjh people 
all around the country. This is going to bMa real 
people-to-people event," said Rivera . * 

The coalition is now organizing work brigades 
for a July 4th clean-up and picnic complete with 
pig roast, in addition to contacting architects and 
other professionals who have agreed to donate their 
time to prepare the site for the People's Convention 
activities. Events planned for the weekend before 
the Democratic Convention include teach-ins, gueril- 
la theatre. and many other culteral presentations. 

The site will consist of a "tent city" for out of 
town participants, and a park and recreation area 
which will continue to be used by local community 
groups after the People's Convention is over. The 
Convention will close with a massive protest rally 
on Sunday, August 10, at the Democratic National 
Convention at Madison Square Garden. 


and because she is a fighter for the human rights of 
because she is a fighter for the human rights of Black 
folks in South Carolina." 

Adults and students responded to the firing by 
marching seven miles from Mrs. Moore's house in Pine- 
to the grocery store in Cross owned by Perry 
Peagler , a white man, who is a local representative 
on the county school board. He has been strongly 
criticized for not representing the wishes of the 
majority Black community. About 75 marchers held a 
demonstration in front of Peagler 's storeuntil he 
came out and talked to them. 

After the meeting, demonstrators charged that 
Peagler was working against Mrs. Moore. They called for 
a Black boycott of Peagler 's store unitl Mrs. Moore 
is rehired. Local residents say that Peagler 's store 
depends heavily on Black dollars. 

Mrs. Moore also says she plans to take legal 
action against the county school board. 


For more information, contact the Coalition 
for a People's Alternative in 1980, at 29 West 21st 
Street, New York, New York 10011. 
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BLACKS/THE SOUTH 

(See photo.) FIRING OF A BLACK GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 
SPARKS PROTESTS IN RURAL SOUTH CAROLINA 

by Maroon Information Service 

(Editor's note: With one dramatic incident 
a shooting, a bombing, a clash with the Klan — 
small southern towns like Wrightsville , Ga. and 
Tupelo, Miss, have blazed onto the front pages of 
newspapers across the country as symbols of Black 
people's struggle to create a genuine "New South." 
But the front-page incidents and headlines hardly 
tell the whole story of a struggle that goes on 

ty day , year after year in hundreds of anonymous 
little southern towns, unmarked by drama, unoticed 
by the national press but unforgetable to the people 
who take part in it. In the following article the 
Maroon Information Service, based in Orangeburg, 
South Carolina, describes one such small skirmish 
in rural Berkeley County, South Carolina.) 

CROSS, S.C. (MIS/LNS) - The firing of a popular 
Black guidance counselor has raised racila tensions 
in Cross and Pineville, two majority-Black rural 
communities abouth 50 miles northeast of Charleston 
Black supporters of Mrs. Wilhelmena Moore have held’ 
one march, and have begun boycotting a store run by 
a white member of the county school board. They have 
promised to "march, picket, and raise holy hell," 
until Mrs. Moore is rehired. 

The protests began after the Berkely County 
School Board voted in May to deny a contract to 
Moore for the next school term. Mrs. moore had served 
as head guidance counselor at Cross High School for 
12 years, and had spent another five years as a 
teacher in the county school system. Both her sup- 
porters and critics agree that Mrs. More is one of 

the most effective and qualified guidance counselors 
in the area. 

Berkeley County School Superintendent Henry 
Bonner says that he reccomended firing because of 
what he cal led" insubordination and lack of cooper- 
ation on the part of Mrs. Moore." But Mrs. Moore's 
supporters said she was fired because of "racism. 

LIBERATION News Service 


many local residents say the real problem comes 
from Rembert Dennis, a South Carolina State Senator 
from Berkeley County for more ’ than 30 years . Black 
residents of the county have charged that Dennis"runs 
Berkeley County like it's his private plantation." They 
say that although Dennis has taken no part in Mrs. 

Moore s firing, " all of the school board members are 
controlled By Dennis, and they wouldn't dare fire 
Wilhelmena unless Dennis gave the word'.’. 

Berkeley County has a long history of racial 
conflict. It was one of the few counties in the United 
States where larges numbers of Black people were able 
to own land following the civil war. And it remained 
a majority Black county until the 1940 's. In recent 
years, large numbers of whites have moved into the 
surburban areas in the southern end of the county 
closest to the city of Charleston. 

This is the second time Mrs. Moore has been 
fired by the Berkeley County School Board. In 1971, she 
was fired under similar circumstances. The school 
board agreed to rehire her in that case after students 
boycotted Cross High for a week. 

-30- 


BLACKS /POLICE 


"TRYING TO DESTROY THE BLACK MOVEMENT": 

LOS ANGELES POLICE SPYING REVEALED 

LOS ANGELES (LNS ) — What do Bishop H.H. Brookins, 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, Martin Luther King, Dick Gregory 
Operation PUSH, NAACP , SCLC-West, Black Panther Party 
and U.S. Organization all have in common? They are 
Black and they were targets of spying by the Los 
Angeles Police Department. In fact the former quali- 
fication seems to justify the latter. 

Two sources inside the Public Disorder Intelli- 
gence Division (PDID) have revealed all to reporter 
Joel Sappell of the L. A. Herald Examiner . They have 
confirmed a charge that the Citizens' Commission on 
Police Repression has been making for years — that the 
PDID decides to spy on an individual or group not on 
the basis of criminality, but on the basis of who is 
effective at challenging the status quo. 

M As one of the former spies commented about PDID: 
"They were trying to destroy the Black movement in l!a." 
Jesse Jackson has pledged to raise the issue with Mayor 
Tom Bradley. Bishop Brookins said he would call for 
a grand jury probe of LAPD spying. -30- 
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4,500 MORE AUTOWORKERS LAID OFF — 

FORD CLOSES MAHWAjfQ;!^ ' 

(Editor’s note: On June 20, Ford Motor Company 

closed it’s Mahwah, New Jersey auto^jsembly plant, 
laying off still another 4,500 autowortcers . The 
plant, which had been operating for only 25 years, 
was Ford’s most modern facility in the Northeast, its 
largest plant in the U.S., and the only ixvfeis- 

try in Bergen County. In announcing 'theta losing two 
months ago, Ford cited the decline In domestic sales 
of the midsized caxs which were being produced at 
Mahwah. 

Local government and union Officials tried to 
persuade the company to leave Mahwah open atid close 
some other plant in an area where the ecOn^laic impact 
would be less devastating., . b*jt Ford cited specific 
problems with the Mahwah plaht~^ in particular, poor 
quality worksmanship and high absenteeism — as their 
reasbns for closing it. 

The Mahwah workers are only the latest to be 
hit by plant closings around the country. Over 
200,000 autoworkers have permanently lost their jobs 
and the figure reaches over 300,000 if all the rest 
on temporary layoff are included. And it^;n<^ just 
auto. Steel and rubber are witnessing the same 
fch ing. An estimated one o||t of six jobs nationwide 
ar6 connected to the auto industry. So when auto- 
workers are laid off, the ’’ripple effect” hit# other 
sectors of the economy with the force of a tidal 
wave. 

Two LNS reporters went out to Mahwah to talk to 
workers and cover the closing firsthand. What fol- 
lows is their account.) 

MAHWAH, New Jersey (LNS) — ; ”1 don’ t know what 
they’re celebrating about. Everybody’s losing their 
jobs,” one lutoworker remarked to another as they 
stood inside Ford's Mahwah, New Jersey^a^^ assembly 
plant on it^llast day of operation. '^ou’d think 
this was the forst car we were making instead of the 
last.” 

Cheers echo through the room as photographers 
furious 1}? snap pictures of the final car£ rolling 
down line. There’s an almost festive Atmosphere 
to the whole event— i\ot just ! the mobs oi: reporters, 
photographers and TV crews gathered together for the 
occasion, but in the attitude of the workers them- 
selves, most of whom are milling around, slapping 
each other on the back, or talking to reporterfe 

This is likely to be their last time inside this 
plant — a place where many them have come daily 
for as Ifeng as 25 years. But for many that reality 
seems net yet to have hit. 

"Smile!” a graying autoworker kids me, noting 
my expression of total gloom and depression. f’You’ve 
got a job,. We’re the ones being laid off.” 

"What else can they do?” another tells me, when 
I ask why everyone’s cheering. ’’People have been 
partying all morning.” 

But beneath the festive atmosphere it’s clear 
that few people are happy. And while the media 
event may have been a stroke of genius on Ford’s 
part, serving to diffusjp the intensity of the occa- 
sion, it can’t take away the combined sense of con- 


fusion, anxiety and loss which is everywhere to be 
felt. 

"Are you angfy v?° a TV reporter with a British 
accent asks the man standing next to me. ”1 don’t 
know how to feel, " he says. "Twenty years** is a long 
time. It’s hard to believe it’s happening. Even now 
I still think maybe they'll reopen in six months. I 
hear they ’ re bt ihgihg i|t new parts . ” 

PERMANENT SHUTDOWN 

Many harbor such hopes — that the ^losing will 
not prove permanent and the plant will reopen some- 
day. And it's a sentiment that the local union lead- 
ership, perhaps out of their own impotence and frus- 
tration, has encouraged as well. "I’ve got a gut 
feeling that before too^long I’ll be seeing some of 
you guw back here again,” Joe O’Hara, the Anion lo- 
cal president said in his farewell remarks to the meitt*- 
bers at a union meeting only one week before the clos-* 

ing. 

But a "gut feeling” is all this amounts to, be- 
cause Ford has given no indication at all that it in- 
tends to reopen the plant in the near future. 

"The first thing we did when we got here was to 
ask them directly if ^j|hey had plans of reopening this 
p^Si||^ f said Sy Zucker, who is part of a Labor Depart- 
ment team sent to Mahwah two months ago, wiien Ford 
first announced the closing to begin dealing with the 
massive problem of finding 4500 workers new jobs. "We 
wanted Ipnow if we were dealing with a permanent 
Closing or a short term layoff. We finally got the 
picture when someone from the company referred to 
another Ford plant in Texas that was closed in 1970, 

I) and 10 years later remains in mothballs. These peo- * 

* pie are 

According to Zucker and other people close to 
the scene, if £he plant does reopen it won’t fee for 
another few years at l#ast and- ’ -then with a consider- 
ably reduced workforce - — given that the entire indus- 
try is moving towards greater automation. In the mean- 
time^ these workers are out of jobs, and finding new 
ones for them won't be easy. "The Ford plant was thd i4 
| Only major employer in the area. There’s no other cot|r 

parable industry in Bergen County." 

v 

THE FUTURE, OR WHAT NEXT? 

"What are you going, to do now?” I asked a middle 
aged autoworker who is standing on the sidelines ob- 
serving the scene with something less than enthusiasm. 
”1 don know. Take it easy for a while, then start 
looking^i;^^af a carpenter before so I guess I’ll do 
that again, but it’s pretty hard because the construc- 
tion industry's all down too." 

His name's Arthur Sehouten. He’s been working 
at the plant 25 years — • a repairman on the rear un- 
derbody * But at 50 years old, he’s got 5 more years 
before he can retire. The union had a clause that 
said ”30 years and out” — but if a plant closes down 
after 25, then the workers are out of luck. 

’’It ’ s pretty sad,” he Continues, ”but\it ’s not 
just us . There's all those people on the outside too 
^ho arC; going to be affected — the people that have 
been producing parts, tires .... The whole economy’s 
going down the drain. Society’s going to turn into 
two classes, the poor anc| the rich. It's practically 
become that way now. I wonder what the banks will do 
with all the cars and houses they repossess . 
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have known back in ’73- ’74 with the oil crisis that 
the market was changing. ... As far back as 30 years 
ago, Walter Reuther of the UAW designed a small, 
fuel-efficient car and said it’s time for a small / 
car. But because the Big Three (Ford, GM and 
Chrysler) could make a bigger profit on their large 
cars they told the UAW, ’Mind your own business. 
We’re the ones making thq cars. 1 And now they 
blame the workers for tl\is plant closing! It was 
poor management, that single ;• They were caught 
with their pants down!" - 

So why are union leaders now calling for 
import restrictions to bail out an industry whose 
difficulties they blame less or* luck than bad 
management. Because, unfortunately, the workers 
suffer far niote than the industry, whose multina- 
tional market is filled with greener pastures. 
Companies like Ford can pick up and move their 
investments elsewhere ~ which is just what they’re 
doing,,— while workers rarely have the same 
mobility. 1 

• ' ... 

Jfou kfioV the hostages in Iran," Char less 

Graffee, a Ford employee for 15 years, tells us 
angrily. "Well, I'tb a hostage too. 37 years old, 
two kids at home. Now I've got to start al L over. 
Nobody wants to hire me. . - ; / -i" 

"And I can't move," he continues. "Two kids 
at home. I just bought a house. I can't sell a 
house now given the mortgage rates.... Hone^y let 
me tell you something. r worked 1 at this plate for 
a steady job so I could retire from this pl£(fe and 
I can' t_4o. it no more. I didn't ask for tlfis. I 
broke my ass in there for 15!^ears. The government. 
Carter took this away from me. And if he can't 
support me and I can ' tVget a job so that I can 
affotd my house and put food on my table I'm gonna 
take what I need. There's 1 nothing wtong with that. 

I wapSAft asking to be put on the street. Carter 
put m« on the streets by not stopping those 
imports, " 

-Ironically, Ford and the other major domestic 
autopraducers are farcies s gungho about stopping 
imports than autoworkers or their uhion. After 
all, the companies operate" iSterqationally them- 
selves and have to fear the repercussions that - 
could be provoked by the imposition of trade 
barriers. Iii%6e past' year, approximately 95- 
percent of Ford's profits came, from its overseas 
operations . And while the company is retrenching 4 - 
bA. ..^henddmestic front., new plants afe being opened 
abroad^- most recently in_Mexico.‘A recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal hated that Ford 
was beittg sotnewhat cautrous in blaming its| problems 
on foreign imports since the company itself is 
relying more and more on imported parts,' hbnce 
cans inf the shutdown of domestic parts plapts and 
layoffs of workenshere. 

The UAif, for its part, sees protectUoitist leg- 
islation aS saving some American workers their 
jobs in the short run, by providing breathing space 
for the U.S. auto industry to retool andagqin - 
become competitive. Theyalso hope it will encbut- 
age foreign companies to start producing their cars 
here. But even they recognise that protectionist 
legislation offerB no long term answer for workers 
in an industry that is 'increasingly automating. 

In Japan, for example, automobiles are assembled 
by computerised robots . Workers are required only 
to- operate the controls^. And as domestic ear pro- 
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dopers retool, most probably that’s the direction f 
thfey’ll move in as well. 

"We’re realistic," says Cucinello. f *ife can’t 
stop progress. But hopefully we can get some kipd of 
legislation that will guarantee retraining and relo- 
cating of workers . ” , 

Such plant closing legislation has existed for 
a long time in We$t Germany and other European court- 
tries — legislation which requires companies® not qnly 
to give two years notice but then to pay repaxatious 
to the cotraminity affected and retrain workers for 
new jobs. 

For the present, the UAW s strategy xs to seek 
legislation that would restrict imports, demanding . 
that products sold comestically have a certain percent 
of domestic labor, andpushing for legislation that 
would provide compensation in the event of a plant 
closing. 

But critics of the UAW feel that thi&^gjtratggy. 
is inadequate and that focusing on the problem of 
foreign products obscures the real issue of control 
of capital and investment decisions. As long as 
companies can invest wherever its most profitable, 
they argue, plants will close and jobs will be exported 
to areas where . greater profits can be made. 

Ironically', the United BlacfeWorkers , a militant 
rank and file capcus that was verb&ctive at the Mahwah 
plant in the lajse ’60s and early ’79s, raised this 
issue some 10 j^ars ago. Foreseeing the increased i 
move by the auto companies to interrtafcih^li^e: pro- 
duction, UBW President Wilbur Haddock .told hNS in 
an interview^back in 1972, "One of the things that 
the corporations are doing now is they’re threatening 
the - unio.ajvij:hj. building whole’ parts of the cars in 
other countries . Say the engine is made in some 
Latin American country, maybe certain other parts 
will be made in some southeast Asian countfy, and 
shipped over here ... . 

"If it can be done cheaper there, *|%addock 
warned, "if the parts and labor are easier to get 
there, then people over here are going to be out of 
a job.... So we ’ 11 wake up one day and see this 
plant closed down, that plant closed down, and people 
won’t understand why." 

! -30- ~ 

I s 

: ; 1 . 

— ■ labor '■ - 

WORKING AT FORD — FOND MEMORIES 

(Editor * s 1 note : The following comments wefp 
made by a long-time worker at Ford’s Mahwah assembly 
plant on the day that plant closed down for gooii.) 

"Ford never would give you nothing unless iyou 
earned it. They’re not in the business to givg^any- 
thing away. Everything we got.,, whether it be £k per- 
sonal paid holiday or a hundred and one dollars, we 
earned that one dollar. We get nothing for nothing 
out of thajt^ company . ... f 

Everything’s blamed on labor. We have no say 
about what goes into that plant or what cesses out. 

When I go into that plant in the morning I have a job 
to do.! They tell me, ’Put this part on and that part 
on. 1 If that part’s defective, I have no say on that. 
If that part’s defective, I have no say on that . I r m 
told, ’Put that part of that car.’ No hourly employee 
has anything to db about what they- do and Ijow they 
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do it ... . 


GUYANA 


"And then you hear about workers being over- 
paid. Well, now you’re getting on my case. If you 
could take that camera (a heavy video camera) and run 
to the end of that building and back. Say, you can 
do that two times in a minute. If you worked for 
Ford you'd do it 10 times or you’d hit the street. 
That’s about what it boils down to. What you can 
do and what they make you do is two different 
things. You do it their way or you don’t work there. 

"You go in there in the morning and you know 
how your heart's pounding now? Where else in the 
world do you run eight hours a day where your heart 
is at a steady pound? That's what we do. Eight 
hours, five days a week, 25-30 years, where your 
heart is not at a normal heartbeat. You run for 
eight hours a day. Sometimes we have to wait for 
a half hour just to go to the bathroom. That's 
right. We can't even go to the bathroom, can’t get 
a drink of water, and when you're not running, if 
you get a chance to stop and blow your nose, they 
see that and they'll put more work on you, 'cause 
you’re not allowed to have time to stop and blow 
your nose. 

"I think it shortens the life span. I think 
Ford's got the best brains in the world. If they 
can shorten a man's life span, afterwards they 
don't have to pay his pension.... 

"I've been there 12 and a half years and I've 
seen quite a few people die right in front of me. 
Matter of fact, I've seen one guy get dragged in 
the line and they wouldn't stop it and he got all 
broken bones. They will not stop theline, oh no, 
no matter what happens, if it's a health problem 
or whatever. People on the outside have no idea 
what it's like to build an automobile in this 
country . " 

-30- 


LABOR/OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 

FIX GENES, NOT MACHINES: 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS SEEK DUSTLESS COTTON 

NEW YORK (LNS) — For years textile companies 
have complained that removing deadly cotton dust 
from the air their workers breathe simply isn't 
feasible — either economically or technically. 

But that apparently doesn't mean the manufacturers 
have lost their faith in the technical ingenuity 
of American enterprise. According to recent press 
reports, the manufacturers have researchers hard at 
work on a different and novel approach to the 
problem — breeding new, dustless , species of cotton. 

Even if the researchers succeed, they admit the 
new breeds of cotton will not completely solve the 
brown lung problem. But for that the companies can 
always fall back on their more traditional, if less 
innovative, approach — telling workers they can 
work wearing face masks eight to ten hours a 
day . 

-30- 

(Thanks to the Santa Cruz Women's Health Center 
Newsletter for this information.) 
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WALTER RODNEY, HISTORIAN AND ACTIVIST, MURDERED: 
"THE STRUGGLE GOES ON" 

by Liberation News Service 

(Editor's note: Until the Jonestown tragedy, 
most people in the U.S. had barely heard of Guyana, 
a small nation perched on the northern rim of the 
South American continent. Even after the bomb blast 
that killed one of Guyana's great political leaders 
on June 13, most people in the U.S. knew'nothing of 
Walter Rodney, a man whose murder has been attributed 
to agents of the Guyanese government and whose death 
is being mourned as a tragedy in Guyana, throughout 
the West Indies and around the world. 

Best known internationally for his work How 
Europe Underdeveloped Africa , Rodney was a distin- 
guished historian and writer, who had taught at 
universities in Jamaica, Tanzania and the United 
States. At the same time, he was n important figure 
in the growing Guyanese revolutionary movement. 

The Working People's Alliance, which Rodney helped 
build and which he served as an eloquent spokesman, 
has asked that telegrams denouncing Rodney's murder 
be sent to Forbes Burnham, Prime Minister's Office, 
Georgetown, Guyana, with copies to Caribbean 
Contact Ltd., P.0. Box 616, Gridgetown, Barbados, 

West Indies. Contributions to a trust fund for 
Rodney's wife and three young children should be 
sent to Cecil Josiah, 8108 15 Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 
20783.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The bomb was not large — 
just large enough to fit inside a homemade "walkie- 
talkie," just large enough to kill the person holding 
it without seriously injuring someone sitting next 
to him. But the explosion that killed Guyanese 
historian and political activist Walter Rodney and 
wounded his brother Donald on June 13 was powerful 
enough to set off political shock waves not only 
all across that small West Indian nation but all 
around the world. 

At the age of 38, Rodney had already earned 
worldwide respect and affection with his extensive 
writings, travels and speeches, particularly among 
Third World activists who saw him as both an import- 
ant thinker and a model of someone who combined 
rigorous ideological work with passionate and 
effective involvement in the day-to-day struggles 
of his people. 

Rodney's death will certainly be felt most 
acutely within Guyana and within the ranks of the 
Working People's Alliance (WPA). Formed in 1974 
and reconstituted only last summer as a Marxist- 
Leninist party, the WPA had emerged as a significant 
force in the opposition to the increasingly repres- 
sive regime of Prime Minister Forbes Burnham. 

Even the generally conservative British weekly 
The Economist observed that Burnham "has not much 
to fear from the older opposition grouping, Mr. 

Cheddi Jagan's People's Progressive Party (PPP)," 
while "the newer WPA has attracted many intellec- 
tuals and active politicans who were formerly 
either Burnhanv men or Jagan men." With a photo of 
the prime minister captioned "Who, me? asks Burn- 
ham," The Economist left little doubt that it 
shares the suspicions of opposition leaders that 
Rodney was murdered on orders from the Guyanese 
ruler. 
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thmn the PPP, what made it more than a grouping of 
intellectuals and active politicians," was the 
growing evidence of its ability to win the support 
of Guyanese working people from both of the 
country's major ethnic groups — those descended 
from African slaves and those whose ancestors were 

brought to the country from India as indentured 

workers and who now constitute the majority of the 
population. 

Rodney was not "the leader" of the WPA as many 
press reports have described him to be. But he .was 
perhaps the member of the party’s collective leader- 
ship, who was able most effectively, in street corner 
rallies and popular writings, to challenge Burnham's 
claim to speak for Guyanese Blacks and for 
socialism. " 

A good example of Rodney's eloquence and his 
perspective can be seen in a speech he gave in 
support of PPP activist Arnold Rampersaud, an Indo- 
Guyanese brought to trial on trumped-up murder 
Charges before a predominantly Afro-Guyanese jury. 

"Sitting in that courtroom," Rodney stated, 

I have felt sick when I've seen one black man 
a ter another come to that witness box, lying his 
head off, being show to be lying. Why? Because 
these are ordinary working class black people 
Now it is sickening, it is insulting to be sitting 
down and seeing ordinary working class or peasant 
black people being reduced to the level of being 
made toys and puppets of people who do not have 
their interest at heart. Whatever else we may have 
been m our history in this country, we have been 
a people with dignity. We came out of slavery with 
ignity and that was a tremendous achievement be- 
cause slavery is inherently degrading. But our 
people eame out of slavery and we could stand tall 
We fought after slavery to build the villages in 
this country. We fought to open up the interior 
of this country. Our people, I'm speaking now 
specifically of the black Guyanese, whatever may 
be our shortcomings, have managed to persist in 
this country with this basis of dignity. 

"I was brought up not very far from here, in 
a typical range yard in Bent Street. And there 
amidst the poverty, looking back now, I can see ’in 
my mind ' s ey ordinary black people who were worth 
everything, who were human beings who had strength 
who had character. Never mind he may have been a ’ 
cartman, never mind the woman may have been taking 
m washing. Some of them were miracle workers 
because it's a miracle how they used to bring up 
families on what they earned. And now I cannot 
accept that such people must be put to do some 
dirty skullduggery, coming to court lying to get 
another man convicted of murder. That is insane 
from my point of view. ... ’ 


'Surely we have to transcend the racial prob- 
ems. Surely we have to find ways and means of 
ensuring that there is racial justice in this 
society. But it certainly will not be done by a 
handful of so-called black men, monopolizing the 
power, squeezing the life out of all sections of 

the working class, and turning around and expecting 

that they will manipulate an issue such as the 
Arnold Rampersaud affair and get the support of 
ordinary black people because we will say, 'After 
all, is only a Indian, and we could hang, him, no 
sweat. Because, as I said before, you start with 
one thing, you end with another. The system 
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doesn t stop at racial discrimination. Because it is 
a system of class oppression, it only camouflages its 
class^nature under a racial cover. And in the end 
it will move against anyone, irrespective of color." 

. R ° dae y’ s activities and eloquence did not go un- 
no ice y Burnham. Having ruled Guyana without hold-; 
mg elections since 1973, having nationalized the 
country s two major industries primarily to the bene- 
h \ 0at : ed and notoriously corrupt bureaucracy 
ithout reducing the crippling poverty measured by a 
35 percent unemployment rate, Burnham has turned in- 
cresingly to. Western aid and brute force to stay in 
power Despite. the nationalization of the sugar and 
bauxite industries, and his failure to meet several 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) requirements, Burn- 
k October received another $206.4 million in 
IMF borrowing rights. And Guyana currently pulls in 
the highest per capita allocation of U.S. aid of any ' 
country m the world. y 

armeH M f Ch ° f ' ^ haS g0ne to build up the various 

armed forces that protect Burnham's regime It is 

estimated that. one of every 35 people in Guyana car- 
ries a weapon issued by the state, either as part of 
_e regular army and police or as a member of para- 
military organizations and "goon squads." 

As^the WPA has increased its activities and its 
strength, i-t has increasingly become the target for 
Burnham s repressive apparatus, Walter Rodney was 
one of three. WPA- executive members facing trumped-up 
charges of firebombing a government ministry that also 
housed the offices of Burnham's ruling People's Na- 
tional Congress last summer. Sixteen other WPA members 
were arrested earlier this year and charged with plot- 
ting to wverthrow the government. And in the last 

^ ar T^ ree 1 ? th ^ r activists have been murdered in what 
the. WPA calls a systematic campaign of terror set in 
motion by Prime Minister Forbes Burnham." Then on 

June 13, that campaign 'claimed another victim. Walter 
Rodney was killed by a bomb placed in what he had 
been. told was the test model for some hamemade walky- 
talkies . The man who handed Rodney's brother the bomb 
has. since disappeared, just as mysteriously and con- 
veniently as. two vanloads of security men appeared and 
were seen waiting double-parked near the scene of the 

explosion nearly half an hour before the bomb went 
off. 

"We have lost one of the finest minds, on of the 
most committed revolutionaries, one of the most com- 
plete humanists of the century, a Pan-Africanist 
Marxist and devoted teacher of the youth,” the WPA 

?u Ca ,m? d in a press statement - " As for the members of 
the WPA, the progressive forces and the working masses 
of Guyana, on every hand the cry goes out for greater 
sacrifice. THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES'" 


The Struggle Goes On" was also the title of, a 
street corner speech delivered by Walter Rodney last 
August, a speech. in which he directly addressed the 
threat of assassination at a time when the government 
was accusing the WPA of compiling an assassin ’ s "hit- 
list. . He argued that "that is something they are 
inventing because they have plans for assassination." 
He urged people "that fear has to be overcome. It 
has to be. overcome by a new resolution because in the 
long run.it is not simply that you and I are fighting 
m individual battles." And he expained why "assassi- 
nation is not within our political textbook.” 

That, he said, ”is because assassination is 
the act of any one man any one man can assassinate 


more . . . 
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a leader. But only the people .can make a revolu- 
tion. And the day has to come 'when the real revolu- 
tion .will begin — the revolution in the economy, 
the revolution m the society, the revolution to 
',m ? U 8 *° ? level- where we can hold' our heads 

p high And it is that day that we need the partici- 
pation of the people." p 
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TRADITIONAL MOHAWKS UNDER SIEGE 
FROM N.Y. STATE POLICE AND VIGILANTES 

flaref into R ^n ( a NS V~ “T** 8 ° f smolder i«8 tensions 
iared into an armed confrontation on June 13, when 

V grou P of vigilantes , with the apparent support 

a 8e iciJ e ”lIi d rk a ? taCe f Pt,U “ and 2- enforcS 

pfopU « AP 86 ; C “ P of “aditional Mohawk 

«£? s sirs - < 

facilitate 3 the 6 Americ f nS . in the 18 °0's in or^to 11 " 
trihoi ! expropriation of tribal lands. The 

tribal trustees are the only form of tribal govern- 
ment recognized by the State. 8 

The traditional people follow the Longhouse 

government which has been operating since ?ime im- 
memorial and. whose "Great Law of Peace" was the model 

federation?^ 3 ™ 111 FrankUn f<W the Articles of the.Con- 

. M Thi s Potentially explosive situation began back 

IvofZt ’ Wh6n 3 f6deral Y ° Uth Conservation Co?ps 
protect, preparing to fence in the reservation cut 
down ^treea on the land of a traditional M?hLk 
chief without his knowledge. When Loran Thompson 

For C thIt h the dama8e - he the ; Zl, 

For that, he was arrested and charged with grand lar- 
ceny by the Akwesasne (tribal) police, who are 1- 
#; bawka deputized by the Franklin Count^ sheriff The 

! took ltl0nal L ° n8hOUSe Sovernment at the Territory then 
took over a community building for a few hours wich 

sasnrpolicA " • 1 °° <iShed ' da "“ mdin 8 that the ikwe- ‘ 
sasne police resign. 

Press R In???np?' eaS f Associated Press and United 

• r? a ff ^^national, and articles in the New York 

claiming that tribal police off icerF^ere taken 
® durin 8 the occupation are not true, according 
Mike Meyers, a spokesman for the traditional <= 

?or'k TilJe” 6 ^ t a^ £ DPl" lth LNS ' sald . "The New 

, f s > AP and upr are rewriting historv " and 

in rte^amp 80 ^ ters . w ° uld n ° longer be’allowed 

tne camp, or be given information. 

their S S i upo„^ 8USt b 1979 ; the traditional chiefs and 
their supporters have been encamped at Raquette Point 

uspectmg that they are named in sealed indictment ’ 

t V Frank J in Count y D -A. Joe Ryan as a result 
of the takeover of the community building. They have 

an^th? r-T? Sta ^ haraSSment f r°m both State Police 
and the tribal police force, which was recently in- 

creased m size from five officers to 17. 7 

While most press reports continue to describe 
this as a struggle between tribal factions rL 
tional Mohawks charge State Police arJ 
volved, not as the peace-keepers they claim to be 
but as enforcers for the tribal council ’ 

the REAL ISSUE — TH E MOHAWK T.ANn CLAIM 
In 1974 the Mohawk people filed a land claim 
£d inJai? f th k y Char8ed that tha State of LTvork 

5 — legall y t aken Possession of ni ne million acres 

Pa i n i j 1 ■ " ■ 
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Of native Mohawk land. The State concedes the land 
was never validly transferred by the Mohawk people 
but has negotiated with the trustees to settle ?he’ 

^h ^ - Pa T nt ° f $7 ’ miUion 10,000 acres 
The traditional government refuses to accept money 

exchange for a loss of ancestral lands, and 7 

spokespeople say they will never concede that the 

State of New York, the U.S. or Canadian federal gov- 

iuSdict ' ° r Canadian Provincial governments havf 
jurisdiction over them. 

It is dear that the State has an interest in 

“osr-o M„^:> t 

-“»^- h thdt P rI"n 

tray the^ispute 3 ?? "intra-tribal^ 6 " S t0 P ° r_ 

b ° th 8iven the traditional ultimatums 
threatening to attack the 300 people inside unless 

as yet SUrr A? d i?: , F ° rtunatel y there has been no assault 

indLaUvf of co l°"i„r P °r ei Saas . t X ia » itself as 

u , _ , collusion. In an article entitled 

and quietly from their skirmish lines about noon on 
Saturday when Major Schneeman returned to the scene 
left the impression that the event was a carefull? 
orchestrated confrontation." Major Schneeman is the 

commander of the State Police bairacls ■ invXd! 

-Sieged traditionals suspect the do! iVp 
were hoping either to ^ vigilantes 

f-rt i i ^ brighten them into surrender or 

fe™ftivls e ?r the " ati '' <! de j”s a “”"’ 8 «” 8 i«eforrepre- 
S S C ; ^ ." ?1 “ ^ ^““ISvatiie^thoUct- 

5 * ?= 

anjfway. According to Mike Mevers t-ho . ? late 

“-Lf b T ovin8 - r 

meeting, but so were representatives of the tt q t *- • 
“ apa f? apt > thd American Arbitration Aasociati^ and 
he United Methodist Church of Washington, D.C. 

with ^?;. the 1 S t e8e Continues * Communications 

It ^he sta" CamP u rd ?° Stly by CB rad io- • 

nWo T- of the siege, the vigilantes cut the tele- 
P one lines and state police did not allow repairs 

stored V6r Thn ^ last word , one line had been re- 

no find Tha . m ? dla 18 now being allowed inside, but 
no food, medicine or other supplies can be brought in. 

The Mohawk people have issued three demands- cn 

^ a -- aaa “ a 

With the State of New York « be elected ^ 8 °“ atlo " s 

Governor Mario Cuomo. °y U. 
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ISRA EL /WEST B ANK 

"THE STRUGGLE NEVER STOPS": 

EXPELLED PALESTINIAN MAYORS TELL OF REPRESSION 
AND RESISTANCE ON THE WEST BANK 

(Editor's note: Muhammad Milhem was sitting at 
home m his pyjamas having a cup of coffee at 1 • 00 
a.m. on May 3. when an Israeli officer arrived at the 
• oor • The officer told Milhem, mayor of the Palestin- 
ian town of Halhoul in the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank, that the Israeli Governor General of the West- 
Bank wanted to talk with him. "Just come with me for 

W °5 fiC U 8aid - ” And theD yOU ca ” 

lilhem hasn t been home since. Instead he 
was transported by armed guards, f or a majority of 

the trip with a nood over his head, across the border 
into Lebanon. 

. The bsraells have made it clear that they had 
no intention of allowing Milhem, and two other West 
Bank Palestinian leaders expelled at the same time 
to return to their homes. The former high school ’ 
teacher among them does not know when he will next 

see his wife and nine children. Still, he can consid- 
er himself lucky. 

and / T th * ft ,\ r Mi l hem ’ Hebr °n Mayor Fahd Qawasmeh 
and teacher Shaikh Rajed Tamimi were expelled, two 

other West Bank mayors were maimed bv bombs planted 
m their cars. 

Meanwhile, the three expelled West Bank leaders 
have been busy traveling, sneaking and giving 
interviews, attacking the Israelis for th> occu- 
pation of the West Bank and calling for recognition 
of the right of the Palestinian people to self-deter- 
mination. Milhem recently concluded a lecture tour of 
the IT . S . 

The following excerpts , reprinted from the news- 
°f the Beirut-based Americans for Justice in 
the Middle East, originally appeared in the Beirut 
weekly Mo^yjlorning, which conducted interviews with 
Milhem and Qawasmeh shortly after their expulsion.) 

BEIRUT (LNS) — The mayors report that the Israelis 
are doing everything in their power to increase the 
number of West Bank Palestinians looking abroad for 
schooling and job opportunities. 1 

"For instance," Mayor Milhem said, "Israeli 
settlers broke into the Iskandar Khoury High School 1 
in Beit Jala and beat up the children. That school I 

1 V t , lll J! l08ed - They did the Same thin § at Rama 11 ah 1 

school They threw rocks at the cars of the people t 

ot Rama Hah, and when the students demonstrated in 1 

protest, Israeli soldiers interfered, beat them up £ 

and dragged a number of them to jail." a 

"You must keep in mind," he added, "that any c 

student who is arrested for any length of time, even 
if it is for one day, is not allowed to return to I 

his school without written authorization from the t 

Israeli military governor, and the governor generally W 
refuses to write the authorization. The result is S 

that the students find themselves out of school." d 

The Halhoul mayor recalled that the military 3 

govenor drove out to the Rama Hah himself when the C 

student demonstration was organized. "It was he who T1 
drew his gun and fired at the students, "he said. "He C ' 
hit one of them in the leg. When the boy fell, the fc< 

govenor walked up to him and fired the second' shot ?’ 

into the head, killing him instantly. That student 11 

was unarmed. He did not even have a stone in his hand C< 
^jJia^^JjihjHg^ acefully. Why w a s he marching ? He 
l3gC LIBERATION News Service ( 


was protesting the destruction a n d vandalizing of 
1 r )0 cars in his town.” 

D ESTRUCTION OFJJRQPF 

Another widespread Israeli practice in the Wes t 
Bank, Mayors Qawasmeh and M i 1 B em said, was the destruc- 
tion of the Palestinians' crops — a practice which 
serves the double purpose of creating widespread un- 
? employment and clearing large areas for new Jewish 
i- settlements. 

That sort of thing is happening all t^e time 
Qawasmeh said. "The last time they came in planes. and 
sprayed some chemical on the fields in many parts of 
the Hebron governorate — Yatta, Idna, and’ others. 
Wheat fields and olive groves were turned into a 
r was teland . Who did it? ' (Agriculteral Minister) Ariel 
Sharon. Sharon has his own government out there. He 
has squads of men whom he calls 'the Green Belt men.' 
They have planes which they use to spray the Arabs' 
crops, to prevent the Arabs from using their land 
and to make it easier for them to turn that land into 
settlements later. 

- Almn * t a year ago, the settlers of Qiryat Arba 

fan Israeli settlement on the West Bank established 
1 W V1 °} at i° n °f UN resolutions) uprooted 500 grape- 
vines m the Hebron area... So what happens to a man 
who depends on the land for his livelihood and who 
suddenly finds himself with no land to cultivate?" 

, ISRAELI METHODS 

The agricultural and educational squeeze is 
complemented by a series of measures and attitudes 
calculated to make the life of the West Bankers as 
uncomfortable as possible, the two mayors said. "Many 
methods are used, all aimed at driving people out " 
Qawasmeh stated. "Military rule imposes harsh punish- 
ments for any irregularity, real or imagined. Military 
courts are m session continuously, ahnding out sen- 
tences right and left. Meetings are prohibited. Taxes 
btg raised to unbelievable levels. . 11 

Milhem: "Take the hospital situation. The militarv 
government, which collect prohibitive taxes from us, 
is supposed to use money to provide us with essential 
seivices , including medical treatment. But go to the 
Alia Hospital the major hospital in the Hebron 
area. You won't find aspirins or bandages in 'it. Spec- 
ialized Arab physicians who apply for Work at the 
hospital are turned away as 'security risks.' Who do 
they accept? Only general practitioners. With the 
hospital in that condition, patients naturally tend 
to go to the Israeli hospitals. But to do that, you 
have to have a great deal of mone-. To have an oper- 
ation and stay 10 days in an Israeli hospital, an 
average Arab patient would have to pay the equivalent 
of his annual income. 

And then there's the security situation. The 
Isr Us are supposed to police the West Bank, but 
they look the other way if an Arab needs police help 
When I was still in Halhoul, a woman came to me erving. 
She said someone had broken into her house and was’ 
destroying her furniture. I called the police and 
asked them to send a patrol to the house. Thev said 
they didn't have a car. I said I would send them one. 

They said they were not supposed to ride in civilian 
cars. 'So what- do we do?' I asked. The man on duty 
told me: Send the woman over here and let her fill 

out a complaint. We will look into it, and if we find 
it convincing we will take action.' By that time, of 
course, there would be no more need for action... 

"When the Isr a e 1 i. se ttlers s tarted smashing cars 
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m Rama 11 all , many people called the military governor 
and police. One of those who called was Ibrahim 
Suleiman Tawil, the mayor of al-Bireh, a town near 
kamallah. He was answered by a secretary at the mil- 
itary governor's office. She told him: 'There’s no 
governor and no government', and she hung up. He 
called the police and he was told, 'Send us the people 
whose cars have been destroyed and we will question 
them.' Of course, the police knew that no one could 
leave Ramallah. The settlers were guarding the exits 
with machine guns, ready to shoot anyone who ap- 
proached. 

DEVELOPEMENT FREEZE 

Any effort by the West Bankers to improve their 
lot without depending on the occupation authorities 
is automatically blocked. They cannot defend 'them- 
selves against the attacks of the settlers, because 
the latter are armed and they are not allowed to 
have weapons. And they cannot launch their own deve- 
lopement projects because although they can get fi- 
nancing from the Arab states , they cannot get the 
pei miss ion of tne military governor. 


East Jerusalem was all Arab. Now it has 100,000 
Isrealis living in 30,000 residential units!" 

NEW LAND GRAB 

Isreal s thrust into Hebron, Mayor Qawasmeh 
noted, was the first attempt on the part of the oc- 
cupation authorities to Israelize a West Bank city 
since the takeover of East Jerusalem. This develope- 
ment, he said, appeared to herald a new trend in the 
Israeli land grab process in the West Bank — a 
process which, with the exception of East Jerusalem, 
had until recently taken the form of Isreali settle- 
merits around Arab population csntors 

But if this is the beginning of an Israeli 
swoop on Palestinian cities and towns, the new process 
has not inhibited the settlement program, which, if 
anything, appears to be accelerating. Some 28 per cent 
of the West Bank's total area— 1,650,000 dunums out 
of a total of 5,500,000 dunums — has been taken over 
by the Israelis since 1967, Qawasmeh said. On this 
land, 84 settlements have sprouted, slicing the West 
Bank into four parallel north-to-south rows. 


"We are recieving the money which the Arabs 
decided to give us at the (1978) Baghdad summit, and 
we are also getting funds from some international 
humanitarian organizations," Milhem said. "But we 
can't channel this money into the developement proj- 
ects we need because we have to have the permission 
of the military governor for any project, and he 
only approves of the unimportant ones." 

Add i o this the continous humiliation of the 
Arabs at the hands of Israeli soldiers and settlers 
Mayor Qawasmeh said, "and you will have a picture of 
what life on the West Bank is today. Of course, not 
everyone can take that kind of life. Some have the 
patience and resilience, but others don't. After 
awhile, they start wondering why they are throwing 
their lives away, and they leave. They go to Europe 
ol the ^ Americas and build a new life there, abandoning 
their land, and homes to the Israelis." 

HEBR ON NOOSE 

This-rs- what the occupation authorities are ' 
trying to do in Hebron today, Qawasmeh said. "They 
are tightening the noose on the town. They are doling 
out harsher treatment every day, hoping that more and 
more Neuronites will crack and seek a better life in 
some Arab or other country. In 10 or 20 years' time, 
they hope to able to say, 'Look, Hebron is an Israeli 
town. How many Arabs do you see living in it?... 

Ihe eviction of the Hebronites is, of course, 
being accomplished by the injection of Israeli 
settlers into the town, That is what the two ' religious 
schools' which the government has decided to build in 
Hebror are about . They have nothing to do with re- 
ligion. if they did, they coulf have been started 
anywhere else. Neither the Torah or any otherreligious 
cool: has ordered that Hebron be the site of those 
.ri bool s . Ihe choice of the religious channel to get 
1... i t- a 1 is into the town was made for one purpose only: 
it is a good front. When the Arabs object, the ’ ’ 

\ v ’ is can teU the world, 'Look, they won't let the 

J--ws have a seminary in Hebron; ' Their plan is to take 
over tne town. First the seminaries., then a take-over 
ol the shrine of; Abraham, . then buildings to accomodate 
Mu students ’and the 'teachers'',; .and then a whole 

services for students- and teachers. Grad- 
hope to take over Hebrort^ which has been 
'• ra!; ; oi l: ) i < j past 1,500 years . , . : . 

r - ; L 1 happened i n Jerusalem. Bef ore 1967, 
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"We are familiar with the pattern," Qawasmeh 
said. "They used itin pre-1948 Palestine. They started 
with one Jewish settlement in 1900. Then came another, 
and another, and another, until the disaster occurred 
m 1948. The idea is that if you take a people's land 
away, you are setting the stage for that people's 
exodus when hard times hit. Stripping the people of 
their land is like chooping the roots off a plant. 
That's bow they worked it before 1948, and that's how 
they're trying to work it now." 

But this time, Hebron's mayor said, it won't 
work. The Palestinians are fully aware of what is 
going on, and determined to stand their ground. The 
Israelis will not fail only in their attempt to take 
over the West Bank and Gaza, but also in their attempt 
to block the emergence of an independent Palestinian 
state . 

PALESTINIAN STATE 

The Palestinian state is coming, whether the 
world wants it or not. Nothing can stop it, it will 
come. All we are doing, in and outside the occupied 
territories, is trying to hasten its arrival. It's 
just that people like us don't want to grow old and 
die before their state emerges. But it will emerge. 

We have nothing to fear. What is there to fear? 

Isteal s intransigence is rooted in American support, 
which is rooted in the weakness of the Arab regimes. • 
That will not last long. The Arab regimes will change. 
They will gain energy and strength. In the meantime, 
Isiaeli society will decline, it is already showing 
signs of age. And within that society, a pro-Pa lee tip- 
ian trend is emerging and gaining strength — a 
trend which supports the Palestinian people's right 
to self-determination and statehood. All we need is 
more patience, more perseverence, more struggle." 

tl The struggle may be a long one, Qawasmeh conceded. 

We are unarmed people facing a formidable military 
machine and plots from all directions, and the struggle' 

may be long . The more united th Arabs become , the 

shorter it will be. But short or long, the struggle 
will go on. We are beyond despair. Our entire country - 
is under occupation now. We have nothing more to lose, 
and it does notmatter to us how long or short the A 

struggle will be.. The important thing is that we want 
our country back, and we will get it back..; 

The struggle never stops. There are lulls, but" 
those who interpre t them as a winding down of the - 
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struggle are much mistaken. The periods of calm 
that settle over parts of the West Bank and Gaza are 
periods of regrouping, reorganization, remobiliza- 
tion m preparation for the next stage of struggle. 
And the farther Israel goes in its attempt to take 
over the land, the more determined the struggle 
becomes." 6 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

PROTESTS, STRIKES, POLICE KILLINGS 
MARK SOWETO ANNIVERSARY 

NEW YORK (LNS) "The day when this nation 
celebrates June 16 as an official commemoration is 
inevitable," Black South African journalist Percy 
Qoboza predicted as the fourth anniversary of the 
June 16, 1976 Soweto uprising neared. Until that day 
however, June 16 will apparently be celebrated as 
an annual measure of the growing strength of Black 
resistance to white supremacist rule. South Africa's 
apartheid rulers saw to that this year — first by 

banning all memorial rallies, then by opening fire 

on angry crowds who defied the ban. By the time the 
tear gas and gunsmoke cleared, more than 40 people 
lay dead and hundreds more had been wounded by 
police bullets and savage baton charges. 


population envisioned as a buffer against rebellion 
m Botha s ,f total strategy. 1 ' 

Compounding the dilemma for Botha, the protests 
spread to several of the rural Black "homelands" 
where the apartheid regime has dangled the promise 
of _ independence" as an antidote to dissatisfaction 
with white supremacist rule. 

LESSONS FROM SOWETO 

From the start, the striking Black workers and 
students showed that they had learned a great deal 
from the experience of Soweto four years earlier 
Student boycotters in Cape Town established a collect- 
ive and clandestine leadership, known as the Com- 
mittee of 61, which guaranteed both coordination of 
activities and a degree of protection against whole- 
sale arrest of leaders. Statements and pamphlets 
issued by the Committee revealed a clear-sighted 
analysis of how, as one pamphlet explained, "short 
term demands are linked up with the political and 
economic system of this country." 


„ students' "short term demands" targeted 

the general low standard and poor conditions sur- 
rounding colored education."’ They called for an end 
to the discriminatory funding that sees the govern- 
ment spend three times as much on each white student 
as it does on each "colored" and 10 times what it 
does on each African. They insisted that pay for 
teachers in "colored" schools be raised to equal 
that in white schools, that "colored" students re- 
ceive free text books as white students do, and 
that the "war damage" of 1976 be repaired. 

Soweto was not even the scene of the most militant choc th the ^ sa “® 5 lme ’ the stude nts made it clear 
sts this time. In the Cape Town drea "colored"- with th saw their struggle as inextricably bound up 

P ’ C ° iored with the broader struggle against "apartheid and the 


And still Blacks continued to show their courage 
and defiance. "They regrouped and sang freedom 
songs virtually under the noses of the heavily armed 
police, The Post, South Africa's most widely read 
Black circulation newspaper reported of one Soweto 
gathering . 


protests this time. In the Cape Town drea, "colored 
(mixed race) students who had been boycotting their 
schools for more than a month joined forces with 
workers to stage mass demonstrations. And more than 
80 percent of Cape Town's Black workforce stayed off 
the job in a one-day strike called for June 16. Work- 
ers at a number of plants, including Ford, General 
Motors and Volkswagen factories, stayed out on 
strike until they won a 20 percent wage boost. And 
police had to use tear gas, clubs and dogs in a 
street battle with workers laid off by a Goodyear 
Tire factory eight days into their strike. 

Protests had been building up for months all 
across the country, beginning back in February when 
students at a single' "colored" high school in Cape 
Town launched a campaign against the "gutter educa- 
tion" offered in South Africa's separate and distinct- 
ly unequal Black, "colored," and Indian school sys- 
tems. By the time the Soweto anniversary neared, a 
school boycott had spread to every corner of the 
country, involving not only "coloreds" but African 
and Indian students, not only high schools but 
every one of the country's non-white universities. 

Estimates of the number of students who were boy- 
cotting 'classes to take part in demonstrations and 
all-day political meetings soared past 100,000. And 
even that didn't provide an adequate measure of the 
challenge posed by the months of mounting protests. 

The student rebellion wasn't the only wave of 
resistance to apartheid. It coincided with the 
largest and most militant surge of strikes by Black 
workers since 1973. And in both schools and factories 
renewed resistance struck a damaging blow at Prime 
Minister P.W. Botha's claims that apartheid reformed 
can mean apartheid preserved. For the high school 
and college students and urban factory workers who 
were marching, picketing and singing freedom songs 
represe nted precisely those s ectors nf t-ho Black 
Page 13 
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economic system it is maintaining." 

"We must see how the fail/pass rate in schools 
are linked up with the labor supply for the capital- 
ist system," one student pamphlet stated, "how low 
quality school buildings are linked to the unequal 
allocation of funds to education for children of the 
oppressed and children of the oppressor, how inade- 
quate library facilities are linked with the need 
to confine and limit the thoughts of the oppressed, 
how distorted history text books are linked with the 
need to obscure and propagandize against the proud 
history of resistance of the indigenous people 
against economic slavery, how, in fact, the whole 
educational system against which we are rebelling 
stems from the fact that we are denied basic politi- 
cal rights and thus political power." 

in keeping with the Black Consciousness phil- 
osophy that helped inspire Soweto, the "colored" 
students explicitly rejected their special status, 
identifying themselves as Blacks, as workers, and as 
implacable foes of apartheid. Ominously for the 
government, most of their teachers walked off the 
job in support of the boycott. And the British 
Financial Times pointed out "colored parents appear 
to be firmly behind their children," while the 
students declared their allegiance to "our parents 
the workers , " 

The students were able to put their puppsprt 
into practice as a wave of strikes spread across 
the country. The Durban area, known as a center of 
militant Black union activity since 1973, lived up 
to its reputation once again. The Frame t ex textile 
mills, scene of one of the earliest 1973 strikes, 
recently fired 6,000 Blacks who had gone out on 
strike. According to the British weekly The Economist . 

demonstrators have been stoning buses; a rmed police 
j? . 4 ve — been called in." (continued on inside front cover) 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR 

HUNDREDS PROTEST LIFTING OF BAN 
ON LETHAL NUCLEAR WASTE TRANSPORT 

by David Singer 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (INS) — Looking out at more than 
700 people who, had gathered in New York's Police 
Headquarters Auditorium on June 13, the representa- 
tive of the U.S. Department of Transportation asked 
angrily, Who are all these people? What are they, 
doing here?" Clearly the Transportation represen- 
tative was not prepared for the number of people 
who had shown up to insist that a ban against trans^ 

porting high level radioactive wastes through urban 

areas be maintained. 

By not publicizing the hearings, the DOT had 

apparently expected to limit attendance to a 

minimum. But through the day, from 9:30 a.m. 
until. 11:00 at night, the crowd remained large, ‘ 
angry and verbal. They left only after demanding 
further hearings so that more people could testify 
to stop the DOT ’ s proposal. 

•If the current Department of Health ban, which 
prohibits the transport of radioactive materials 
through densely populated areas, is lifted, an 
unmarked truck carrying highly radioactive spent 
fuel rods from Brookhaven National Laboratory on 
Long Island will enter New York City. The route 
would lead the truck through several residential 
and commercial districts in the city and on into 
densely populated northern New Jersey. 

The Brookhaven lab alone produces enough 
various nuclear wastes to fill one truck a week. 

If' and when the Long Island Lighting Company com- 
pletes its Shoreham nuclear plant, up to five 
shipments every week would Wend their way through 
the streets of New York. Even if no accident 
occurred, New Yorkers could get repeated exposure 
to several millirems per hour, hundreds of times 
above the normal background radiation. According 
to the testimony of scientist Dr. Daniel Pisello, 
any person who happened to be within 12 feet of 
these unmarked trucks as they passed through the 
streets or stopped for a red light could receive 
gamma rays at the rate of 25 rads per second. 

(Five rads is the annual "acceptable" dose for a 
radiation worker.) The spent fuel from Brookhaven 
contains highly enriched uranium --bomb grade 
material . 

According to the testimony of James . Haugh ton 
director of Fight Back, a Black construction 
workers' organization, in the event of ap accident 
a single spent fuel assembly could yield a lethal ' 
dose of 600 rems to a person's whole body three 
or more miles from the accident. Immediate deaths 

be m the thousands, and since radioactive 
isotopes released from spent fuel are long-lived, 
the consequences would effect generations to come. 


The Department of Transportation insists that 
the probability of an accident is infinitesimal 
But as witnesses testified, even a single accident 
could destroy the city. The DOT claims that the 
carriers have a perfect record. But their own 
official records dispute the claim. Between 1974 
and 1978, 200 accidents caused spills of radio- 
active, materials . As many residents testified, 
anyone who lives in New Y ork has witnessed truck 
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accidents. And anyone who knows New York's potholed 
streets has ample reason to doubt the claim that 
wastes will be transported along a smooth and safe 
route . 

With an eye to these hazards, New York in 1977 
became the first locality to ban such transport through 
its streets except for medical use or in case of 
national emergency. Less than two months after the 
ban was instituted, Associated Universities Incorpor- 
ated, a group of nine universities which serves as 
Brookhaven’ s Board of Directors, asked the DOT to 
override the City Health Code ban. 

At that time, the DOT upheld the ban. But now, 
under pressure by the Long Island Lighting Company 
(LILCO) which is building one reactor and planning 
two more, and Associated Universities Incorporated, 
the DOT has overruled all existing local health codes 
around the country which ban .transport of nuclear 
wastes . 

The Department of Transportation originally 
scheduled hearings in only five cities, excluding 
New York. Only under pressure from several local 
politicians did the Department finally agree to hold 
a single, unpublicized hearing in the city. The 
media, politicans and the many citizens whose homes 
and children this highly radioactive waste would 
affect were not informed. As word of the hearings 
leaked out, the DOT tried to discourage testimony 
by telling people who had telephoned for more informa- 
tion that they would not be able to speak. -Despite 
this false information, hundreds of enraged residents, 
politicians , scientists and representatives of anti- 
nuclear groups came early and stayed into the night. 

And 116 did manage to present testimony, although 
when the hearing adjourned late in the evening 112 
others who had asked to testify still had not made 
their way to the podium. 

The seriousness and outrage of the witnesses 
was met with "polite contempt" from the four repre- 
sentatives of the DOT, who remained impassive and 
silent throughout the day and night. 

A spokesman for LILCO was greeted with boos and 
catcalls when he took the stand. "They (the nuclear 
industry) are heard on the media every day!" protest- 
ers shouted. "This ir our only chance." But the 
audifence eventually allowed the LILCO spokesman to 
say his piece,. And they even gave him one round of 
enthusiastic: applause .. .when he complained that, 
local bans oh transportation of wastes might force 
the nuclear industry to shut down altogether. • 

But the applause was even louder for the dozens 
of speakers who took their turn to argue that trans- 
portation of wastes through the city should be 
stopped, even if, or especially if, that means an 
end to nuclear power in the region. 


Rosalie Hof tie, a Black woman representing 2000 
residents of General Grant Housing said that the 
residents' answer to the DOT proposal was "No! No! 
No!" She said that she also represented the Parents 
Association of P.S. 125 and that the 8300 children 
of that school also say, "No! No! No!" She received 
a standing ovation. Karin Batten, an artist who grew 
up ip Hitler's Germany, said she had been helpless 
as a child watching the destruction of her country 
by the Nazis. She escaped to America and became a 
citizen five years ago. "I will not stand by help- 
lessly again to let another menace, the nuclear indus- 
c — & . rv, destroy my second c o untry." she declar ed. -30- 
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At a June 1 /' meeting, UA'.'J officials 
explained to Mahwah workers what 
benefits they could receive after 
the plant closed. But many were ang- 
ry at the union for not having done 
more to save their jobs. 


#99/i, 

Th e 1 a s t c a r bt l i 1 1 a t Mahw ah , 
a Ford Fairmont, comes off the 
assembly line, June 20, 1980. 

Credit: T cm Tu thil 1 / T NS 

See stories pap.es 5 and 7 


Credit: Tom Tuthill/LNS 
See stories pages 5 and 7 
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Walter Kierzkow T ski , a pipe fitter at 
Mahwah for 20 years, has seven 
children. He is now unemployed 
for the first time in his life. 

Credit: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See stories pages 5 and 7 
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Ford workers are not the only 
"endangered" autow T orkers . 
Chrysler has indefinately laid 
off 54,500 workers. General 
Motors 160,000, and Ford's 
total is 90,000. Another 60,000 
Big 3 workers are on temporary 
1 ay- of f . 

Credit: Tom Tu thill 

See stories pap>es 5 and 7 
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Lolita Lebron 
Credit: Tom Tuthill 

See story page 1 
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Tw© members of United Tr«OEt trades 
stand in front of the Charlotte Street 
site chosen for the People 3 s Convention , 

Credit: Tom Tuthi.il/LNS 

See story page 3 


A feulldoxer readies the South Bronx- site 
for the tent city to he erected as part 
of the People's Convention.. 

Credits Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See story page 3 


i"- - ere® a dew York City rally in 
e?OT5.wP!or fit ion ©f 1976 Soweto uprising. 

''->1'* '•c *.i } L. « il". 

Se£ at.ory page 13 
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Scene from a Hew York City rally in 
e@Mseni@raticm of 1976 Soweto uprising. 

Creel jl t z. S fan *3 x<sr a stows Ic x. / JLN S 

See arory page 13 
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TJpper Center Credit? 
Jules Feiffer/INS , 
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Upper left Center Credit: 
Auth/People’ s World/LNS 

See Story Page XI 
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,:C;#§ter Right Credit: 
;|^rfJiant/Free’ for All /INS 
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Lower Left Center Credit: 
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Lower Left Credit: 
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Demonstrators debate with 
Berkeley County School Board member 
Perry Peagler (back to camera) over 
the firing of Mrs. Wilhelmena Moore. 

A county deptity sheriff (left) looks 
on. The demonstrators called for a 
boycott of Peagler' s store. 

Credit : Maroon Inf ormation Service/LNS 

SeeJi|i0wy^Page':,;4. • 
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